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FORMER CONTRIBUTIONS TO “THE OPEN COURT.” 
GEN. M. M. TRUMBULL. 


In No. 25 Gen. Trumbull has an article on “ The Value of 
Doubt in the Study of History.” He shows the tendency of his- 
toric writing toward exaggeration and falsehood; and he advises 
teachers to strengthen the minds of pupils by the exercise of 
doubt. Much of the history of the late war as written by our 
famous generals is as fabulous as the legend of Romulus and 
Remus. It is written by men interested in their own story, and 
therefore it comes under the suspicion cast upon it by the ordi- 
nary rules of evidence. “This war history,” says Gen, Trumbull, 
“is woven out of camp-fire yarns.” “Like the feet of Chinese chil- 
dren,” he says, “ our minds were crippled In infancy, and many of 
them have been lame ever since. They are not as useful to us as 
they would have been if strengthened in infancy by the exercise of 
doubt.” 


WILLIAM J. POTTER. 


In the leading essay of No. 1, Mr. Potter discusses the question: 
of the relation of individual existence to the aggregating power 
and well being of society. Nature in this matter should be our 
teacher, and the spinal world-plan of nature is the method of dif- 
ferentiation. It is a process of concentrating the forces of existence 
which is done through the process of self-preservation. This prin- 
cipie of selfism is means only, not an end. Without it there would 
be stagnation, but the individual organism does not exist for its. 
own sake. Nature's aim is higher, broader, richer life. The end 
of individual existence is the common good, the general well-be- 
ing, and here is where the law of ethics and the obligations of re- 
ligion bear upon social problems. Individual self-interest and en- 
terprise only furnish the rough materials for the meliorations. 
which mark the progress of the higher civilization. 


ERNST MACH, 


Ernst Mach (Professor of Mechanics at the University of 
Prague, author of several works explanatory of the history and 
philosophy of mechanics, and the first authority in his branch) 
explains in his essay 77ransformation and Adaptation in Scientific 
Thought, (in Nos. 46 and 48), one of the most characteristic 
ideas of modern science—an idea that lies, so to speak, in the: 
atmosphere. ‘' Knowledge,” he says, ‘‘is an expression of organic 
nature."" The law of evolution, which is that of transformation and 
adaptation, applies to thoughts just as well as to individuals or any 
living organisms. A conflict between our customary train of thought 
and new events produces what is called the problem. By a subsequent 
adaptation of our thought to the enlarged field of observation the 
problem disappears and through this extension of our sphere of ex- 
perience the growth of thought is possible. Thus the happiest ideas. 
do not fall from heaven, they spring rather from notions already 
existing. From this standpoint the narrow conception of egotistic 
views disappears. ‘The person" is comparable to an indifferent 
and symblical thread on which are strung the real pearls of life— 
the ideas that make,up the changing content of consciousness. 
Humanity in its entirety is like a polyp plant; the material and 
organic bonds of union have been severed, but by this freedom of 
movement, the psychical connection of the whole has been at- 
tained in a much higher degree. 


Moncure D. Conway, on Agnosticism, in No. 47. 


Mr. Moncure D. Conway, in reference to the philosophical 
exposure of Agnosticism in the editorial article of Nos. 43 and 44 of 
Tue Open Court, declares that the Unknowable cannot in the. 
least concérn the religious nature. Only weariness of wing can 
have brought free thinkers to seek rest on thisraft. Religion does 
not follow abstract and vague gods, it follows Jesus, Buddha, Mary, 
who may be known and loved. On the truth and moral value of 
these great figures, man can base his life. Mr. Conway concludes 
with the remark that the ethical side of monism has not as yet 
been made clear. Nature seems predatory and cruelly impartial 
between good and evil. Adherents of error survive more cumfor- 
tably and increase more extensively than the disciples of truth. 


May it not be more truly said that there is a moral law in man to: 


which nature must conform in order to be elevated and transfiz- 
ured to a nobler existence? Mr. Conway's critical remark if it 
were unanswerable from the standpoint of Monism would drive re- 
ligion and philosophy back into the dualism and supernaturalism of 
former times. And truly the supernatural, if it is justifiable at 


all, must be recognized in the moral nature of man, unless man 


is proven to be a part of nature The editor's answer to Mr. 
Conway's criticism, in the same number, expatiates on the 
Oneness of Man and Nature, thus showing that humanity, cult- 
ure and civilization are but a higher stage of the natural, and 
that morality does not stand in contradiction to, but is an observ-- 
ing of and a conforming to the cosmical order of the All. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY IN FRANCE. 
BY ALFRED BINET. 

It is known that of late years, in France, a great 
scientific movement has come about in favor of experi- 
mental psychology. While the professors of our High 
Schools and Universities are continuing to teach an anti- 
quated science, whose only method is that of intro- 
spection, there has arisen on all sides in the philosophi- 
cal reviews, and even in journals strictly medical, a body 
of work in which the investigation of mental phenomena 
is conducted according to the methods of natural sci- 
ence. Incontestably, the forerunner of this activity in 
psychological inquiry was M. Taine, who published 
in 1869 an important treatise upon “ The Understand- 
ing.” With remarkable penetration M. Taine foresaw, 
toa certain extent, the most important results attained 
in recent years. Thus, the entire chapter upon 
“Images” may still be consulted with profit. 

The real inaugurator of the psychological move- 
ment proper, is M. Ribot. The psychologists of 
France owe much to M. Ribot. Without him, without 
the Review * which he founded, without the work and 
results of foreign ¢ investigation which he has made 
known in France, many scientists would never have 
thought of devoting their attention to psychological 
research. Further, by instituting a chair at the Sar- 
bonne and subsequently, at a quite recent date, at the 
Collége de France, M. Ribot has helped to give an 
official consecration, in our country, to the study of 
experimental psychology.. Finally, some few years past, 
in conjunction with M. Charcot, M. Ribot founded a 
Society for Physiological Psychology which now counts 
more than fifty active members. In drawing together 
men of different professions, in bringing the psycholo- 
gist into communication with the physiologist, the 
physician, the alienist, the mathematician, and the 
linguist, that society has fathered a great number of im- 
portant productions and substantially contributed to 
the development of the science of psychology. 

The personal work of M. Ribot is contained in four 
valuable monographs upon the diseases of memory, of 
will, of personality, and upon the psychology of atten- 
tion. We are informed, moreover, that the author 


* The Revue Philosophique. 
+ The experimental psychology of England—The experimental psychology 
of Germany. 


has been at work for some time past, upon the phe- 
nomena of emotion, and that he will perhaps pub- 
lish, some day, a monograph upon that attractive 
theme. 

It would be difficult to characterize the work of M. 
Ribot in few words. We may say, however, that he 
has constantly endeavored to stand upon the ground- 
work of facts,entertaining a horror of metaphysics that 
is perhaps exaggerated. Not a metaphysician, he is 
neither materialist, nor spiritualist, nor monist—nor 
anything of the kind. He has little love for great 
systems, and rightly gives precedence to little facts, 
accurately observed and minutely described. I believe, 
with him, that the future of psychology lies not in 
great theories, but in little facts. Respecting the 
relations of the physical and the spiritual, he regards 
the matter as a simple concordance, without further 
fathoming the problem; he has frequently compared 
the state of consciousness to a state superadded, 
which in no shape modifies physiological processes, 
and which acts like a shadow opposite a body. He 
affirms, in different places, that an unconscious phe- 
nomenon is nothing else than a purely physiological 
phenomenon. It will be thought, perhaps, that de- 


spite the repugnance of M. Ribot to metaphysics,a ~ 


certain metaphysical character attaches to the ideas 
just noticed. I believe, in fact, that we know adédso- 
lutely nothing regarding the nature of unconscious 
phenomena. I shall, perhaps, return to this subject 
at a future day, and briefly present the experiments 
of M. Pierre Janet, and my own (not yet published), 
upon the signification of unconscious phenomena. 
The method employed by M. Ribot in his admir- 
able.monographs, consists in elucidating the mechan- 
ism of the normal state by recourse to mental pathol- 
ogy. M. Ribot is neither a physician, nor an observer; 
the pathological data which he makes use of, are 
always second-hand; but with an unusually extensive 
range of knowledge he unites great discernment in 
the selection and interpretation of facts. And, be- 
sides, he presents his psychological conclusions in lan- 
guage so clear and precise, as to form a happy contrast 


to the terminology of the classic philosophers. 


In his studies in pathological psychology, the point 
to which he has given especial prominence, is the law 
of mental dissolution. That law can be regarded as 
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the key-stone of the structure he has reared. He has 
very correctly observed, and better than had been 
done before him, that there are stable states—strongly 
organized, resistive; and weak states—unstable, arti- 
ficial, and easily lost. For instance, in memory, the 
stable states are the simple and common movements 
of adaptation; the more complex are the delicate 
movements of professional activity, the special mem- 
ories; in the will, the stable and resistive are the 
simple impulses, having their origin in an organic 
state, as hunger, thirst; the less stable are the com- 
plex determinations of volition, in combination with 
mobile moral elements, such as duty, or remote inter- 
est; in the attention, the stable is spontaneous atten- 
tion, kept alert by an active sensation; the weak is 
voluntary attention and reflection. Now M. Ribot 
has shown, that in progressive mental dissolutions, the 
progression invariably follows the same order; it pro- 
ceeds from the more stable to the less stable; from the 
better organized to the less perfectly organized; from 
the higher to the lower. In substance, this is a great 
law of general pathology, of which M. Ribot has made 
a happy application to psychology. 

By the side of M. Ribot we shall place M. Char- 
cot, the eminent professor of the Salpétritre, who 
by his studies of nervous diseases has taken, of 
late, a prominent position in psychological science. It 


_is M. Charcot who took the initiative in founding the 


Society for Physiological Psychology; he is president 
for life of that society. M. Charcot has written no 
special treatise upon psychology; moreover, he writes 
but verylittle. Aside from a few productions in conjunc- 
tion with his pupils, the only works which we have 


- from him are the reports of his lectures at the Sal- 


pétriére. In these lectures the psychological method is 
frequently introduced, whenever the theme demands 
an explication of the complicated mesh of psychical 
phenomena. We shall cite, by way of instance, the 
lectures upon hystero-traumatic paralyses, wherein 
the eminent professor has firmly established the in- 
fluence of the sdea upon motory disturbances; and 
further mention must be made of the admirable lec- 
tures upon aphasy, wherein the psychology of lan- 
guage has been so happily resorted to in explanation 
of the diseases of that important cerebral function. 


A former pupil of M. Charcot, M. Charles Richet, — 


at present professor of physiology in the Faculty of 
Medicine at Paris, has contributed to the advance- 
ment of experimental psychology in France by a con- 
siderable number of original works. After 1870, M. 
Richet was the first investigator to re-inaugurate the 
study of hypnotism; he was, likewise, the first to see 
in these studies a field of psychological research, 
‘a method of intellectual and moral vivisection.” 
Among the phenomena of suggestion there are several 


that belong to him especially; thus, he was the first to 
show that the personality of a subject put to sleep 
may be transformed, and every remembrance of 
the true personality effaced, by suggestion, from his 
memory, and a fictitious personality substituted. He 
has also propounded quite ingenious ideas upon the 
phenomena of unconsciousness; he has brought out 
the fact, that in hysterical persons and in a great many 
individuals reputed normal, there exists a sort of a 
permanent semi-somnambulism; in other words, there 
is, in these subjects, an unconscious ego, an uncon- 
scious activity, which is constantly on the watch, which 
contemplates, which gives attention, which reflects, 
which forms inferences, and lastly which performs 
acts—all unknown to the conscious ego. Finally, M. 
Richet has published, during recent years, in the 
Revue Philosophique,of which he is an assiduous asso- 
ciate contributor, a long essay upon “Mental Sugges- 
tion,” which has attracted considerable notice. His 
researches tend to the conclusion, which the author 
regards as probable, that thought is transmitted from 
one brain to another without the infervention of 
signs appreciable tooursenses. The proof, the author 
himself confesses, is not complete. M. Richet arrives 
at a probability merely. The numerous treatises that 
have been published in France upon this subject, are 
to be attributed to the impulse given by the article of 
M. Richet. 

Another pupil of M. Charcot, M. Féré, now physi- 
cian at the Bicétre, has distinguished himself in re- 
cent years by his many researches in experimental 
psychology, the subjects of which have been princi- 
pally phenomena of hysteria. In conjunction with me, 
M. Féré has first entered upon a course of inves 
tigations in hypnotism .and kindred subjects. Our 
work together, which still continues, has produced as 


its main result a book upon “Animal Magnetism,” 


which is treated particularly as a branch of psychology. 
In this line of ideas, M. Féré has made an especial 
study of hallucinations, and of systematic anzthesia 
and paralysis. The investigations referred to have oc- 
casioned a great deal of controversy in the circles 


_known as the School of Nancy. The physicians of 


Nancy have called in question certain conclusions 
reached by the School of Salpétritre; but it must be 
remarked, that as regards the facts of suggestion all 
discussions that have arisen have related only to ver- 
bal differences. 

M. Féré has lately pursued, in ingenious experi- 
ments upon hysterical and hyper-excitable subjects, 
investigations upon the psychology of movements. He 
has shown that the quantity of movement produced 
depends upon the nature of the sensations. Every 
sensory excitation, for instance the sight of a red 
square, at first induces an augmentation of force—a 
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dynamogeny—measurable on the dynamometer; then, 
according as the excitation is prolonged, the force di- 
minishes, and dynamogeny gives way to enfeeblement. 
Such, in rude outlines, are the experiments in psycho- 
mechanics by which M. Féré has established a quan- 
titative relation between sensations and movements. 
Weare obliged to be brief in the present sketch of 
French psychologists. In conclusion, therefore, we 


shall simply note the names of M. Espinas, who has. 


published valuable studies upon animal communities; 
Bernard Perez, who has given to the world several at- 
tractive volumes upon the psychology of infants; Pierre 
Janet, to whom we owe the highly ingenious investi- 
gations into unconscious manifestations of mind; Egger, 
known through his highly interesting study of internal 
audition, auto-observation; Beaunis, who has written 
upon arrested actions, upon hypnotism, upon the 
muscular sense, etc. : 


. * 
Accordingly, as may be gathered from the preced- 


ing sketch, there is not, in France, a school of psychol-. 


ogy; there are no masters and disciples; there is not a 
body of accepted doctrines. We all work upon our 
own individual score, without being subject to any com- 
mon word of command; we are dispersed, like skirm- 
ishers, upon the field of research. In his inaugural 
lecture at the Collége de France, M. Ribot correctly 
stated that the characteristic mark of French psycho- 
logical research was the production of monographs. 
We possess, in fact, a certain number of experimental 
studies upon special subjects. We have no universal 
work, discussing, even in brief, the entire province of 
psychology. M. Ribot, in adverting to this want, said 
that two years would be requisite to prepare a treatise 
upon French psychology, and that, probably, by reason 
of the rapid advances being made in our knowledge of 
this subject, when the treatise were finished, it would 
no longer be available for current use. 

This being the character of French psychology, it 
would be very difficult to state the opinions upon 
which any great number of the thinkers of our country 
have united. How know, for instance, the views of 
M. Charcot upon Personality, when he has not as yet 
had occasion to express himself upon that point? All 
that we can do is to endeavor to bring into relief the 
main tendencies of French psychological inquiry and 
to indicate the methods preferentially employed. 

With relatively few exceptions, the psychologists 
of my country have left the investigations of psycho- 
physics to the Germans, and the study of comparative 
psychology to the English. They have devoted them- 


selves almost exclusively to the study of pathological . 


psychology, that is to say psychology affected by dis- 
ease. Such, if I do not mistake it, is the foremost 
feature of our work in psycholegy, One need only 


1429 


glance at the titles of the principal original treatises of 
M. Ribot to note that they treat of pathological condi- 
tions: Diseases of Memory, of Will, of Personality, 
etc. All the other authors have followed his example: 
they have sought in the pathology of the mind or in 
the pathology of nervous action, the data to render 
intelligible the mechanism of the normal state. The 
marked favor that studies in hypnotism have met with 
in France, is a further proof of the preponderance 
acquired by pathological psychology. The results at- 
tained by the systematic employment of the patholog- 
ical and clinical methods, have been extensive; but at 
the present time they yet remain scattered in a mass 
of reports accessible only to specialists. Consequently, 


’ these results are almost unknown to the psychologists 


of foreign countries. Thus is explained a circum- 
stance that does not fail to excite surprise. Although 
it is well established that pathology has furnished psy- 
chology with the most recent and the most numerous 
results, the works upon psychology appearing in Ger- 
many, in Italy, in England, and in America, and which 
pretend to give a complete picture of the present state 
of psychological research, say almost nothing of the 
investigations of mental and nervous pathology. The 
scientific work, really French, is not recognized, and 
in effect, suppressed. 
Paris, December 22, 1888. 


SYMPTOMS OF SOCIAL DEGENERACY. 
BY MONCURE D. CONWAY, 

The word “civilization” is very vaguely used. 
There is really no such thing as a universal or cosmo- 
politan civilization. There are civilizations and civili- 
zations. There was an old Brahman civilization, a 
Persian, an Egyptian, a Greek, a Roman civilization; 
but the best man in either would be likely to find him- 
self regarded as a barbarian in any of the others. In 
the present day we witness a civilization in England 
which easily recognizes the barbarity of duelling in 
Germany or France, but is blissfully unconscious of 
the savagery which others see in its brutal massacres 
of men in the Soudan. 

We Americans can easily discover survivals of bar- 
baric institutions in the governments and courts of 
Europe, but are unconscious of the extent to which 
certain regions of our own country linger on the low- 
est rungs of barbarism. It would appear that every 
nation must developa civilization of its own, if it is to 
have any. A civilization cannot beimported. A hun- 
dred years ago, our constitutional fathers framed a 
political scheme which they fondly believed a mere 
modification of, and improvement on, the English con- 
stitution. But experience has proved that there is 
very little resemblance between the two governments 
or constitutions. We imported the religions of Eu- 
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‘rope, too, or meant to do so, but they are all steadily 


Americanized. All this may mean that we are form- 
ing a valuable American civilization; but meanwhile 
we have to deal with a mass of passions and instincts 
formed under distant civilizations, and without the 
organized restraints with which those civilizations 
could master the dangerous forces developed under 
them: Our American civilization is, as it were, build- 
ing a great continental railway which, at certain points, 
must needs pass through deserts, where recurring cy- 
clones now and then bury the track for miles, and 
diminish the advantages of the other parts. The gan- 
grene of corruption in political and municipal admin- 
istration; the prostitution of the ballot in  basest 
venality; the unblushing theft of foreign literary prop- 
erty: these are signs of the decay of an ethical system 
along with the theology which took it under fatal pro- 
tection; and of a perilous interregnum during the mi- 
nority of the scientific moral order. 

There are certain symptoms of our social condition 
in America which suggest an infancy liable to certain 


_ troubles, but likely to outgrow them. Such is the ar- 


dor of large numbers of amiable people to fasten on 
others their private notions of personal conduct which 


does not concern them otherwise than sentimentally. 


The fanatic who aims to punish his neighbor for drink- 
ing a glass of wine, or for selling it, is really proceed- 


ing on the principle of the Inquisition. A man hasas 


much right to punish his neighbor for his belief as for 
any conduct which does not specifically injure another. 
He may claim that liquor does injure others; but so 
said the inquisitor concerning heresy. There is a man 
now serving out a sentence of over twenty years, in 
Kansas, for selling spirits. It is conceivable that when 
the Mormons are exterminated their throne may be 
occupied by a salvationist theocracy which will punish 
every man who doesn’t gotochurch. It would not 
be more uncivilized than some of the puritanical pre- 
tensions which animate certain large, and even politi- 
cal, organizations. These, however, are crudities of 
infancy; they are the measles and mumps of a nascent 
civilization. There are more malignant diseases of in- 
fancy. One may compare to scarlatina, for instance, 
the Kentucky and Virginia vendettas,—recrudescence 
of ancient Corsica. It is fundamentally the child’s tit- 
for-tat expressed with shotguns. 

But there is another American social disease which 


‘marks decay of the very tissues of civilization. As the 


fast fossilizing remnants of early Spanish settlements 
in the New World are haunted by a special and fatal 
disease called “Yellow Jack,” so certain regions cursed 
by the old regime of Slavery are beset by a spécial 
anti-social malady euphemistically personified as ‘Judge 
Lynch.’ The lynching microbe is more difficult than 
that of Yellow Fever to master, because the moral suf- 


ferers seem as proud of their loathsome condition as 
some remote peasantries are said to be of their wens. 
Nor does there appear to be in this country any stand- 
ard of civilization by which ‘Judge Lynch’ can meas- 
ure his own monstrosity. I have before me the New 
York Hera/d (Dec. 11, 1888) with an editorial in which 
the sheriff of Birmingham, Ala., is applauded for hav- 
ing defended his prisoner from a mob of lynchers, at 
cost of several lives. Then the editor expresses his 
belief that “lynch law” is sometimes justifiable. “If 
corrupt courts systematically side with rogues and © 
leave honest people without protection; if thieves and 
murderers, by the connivance of the courts and the 
law officers, habitually defy justice and prey upon the 
community—in such a case, of which there have been 
several in the far West, notably one in the early set- 
tlement of Montana, the people have, we believe, a 
clear right to take justice into their own hands.”’ 

The editor of the N. Y. Hera/d is a graduate of 
Harvard Divinity School, and was sometime minister 
in the pulpit now filled by Robert Collyer. If such 
instructions as those just quoted issue from the relig- 
ious institutions of Boston and New York, what can 
be expected of backwoods mobs-men? The seed of 
the fallacy is in the phrase “lynch law,’’—euphemism 
for lawlessness. The writer confuses these blood- 
thirsty ruffians with the Vigilance Committee which 
anticipates the establishment of law-courts in new 
communities. But the Vigilance Committee is a law-. 
court; it hears testimony, weighs evidence, and some- 
times acquits. “Judge Lynch” starts out not on an 
expedition of justice but of murder. He needs no 
justification more complete than the Hera/d’s declara- 
tion that he has a right to defy the courts of law, 
judge, and jury, provided, that they do not decide as he 
(Lynch) may wish. That, of course, is the only mean- 
ing of a mob’s right “to take justice into their own 
hands,”’ which our reverend editor finds so “clear.” 
For in a difference of opinion between Lynch and the 
lawful jury, as to whether a man is innocent or guilty, 
there is clearly none to decide save what brute force 
Lynch may gather on his side. 

There are two salient features of “ Judge Lynch,” 
—his barbarism and his cowardice. His barbarism 
consists in ignorance of the dependence of civilization 
on recognition of a man’s innocence until he is proved 
guilty; and on all such proof being under all the safe- 
guards of innocence which society has established. 
The legal tribunal has been constituted for the very 
exact purpose of securing that dispassionate delibera- 
tion of which the lynchers are incapable. The pris- 
oner, until his guilt be so proven, is still a citizen,— 
his durance, if proven unjust, entitling him to redress. 
Consequently a citizen under arrest is especially un- 
der the protection of the community; his helplessness 
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is an appeal to the impartiality and consideration of 
every man who knows the value of his own freedom 
and security. Until he be proved guilty, every hon- 
orable citizen will consider that prisoner as, in a sense, 
rendered sacred by his trouble and helplessness; 
and realize that he himself, or those dearest to him, 
may at some time be falsely accused. Hence the 
cowardice of “Judge Lynch.” He brings the armed 
many to attack the one unarmed. Howbrave! How 
honorable! The hundred lynchers of one unarmed 
and presumably innocent man are not only, in the 
daw’s eye, a hundred murderers, but meaner and more 
cowardly murderers than their victim can be; for if 
guilty, he did take some risk—otherwise he would not 
be a prisoner. Were it understood by such curs 
that they are likely to meet the resolute resistance of 
such brave sheriffs as Smith of Birmingham, Ala., 
there would be little of this savage sport of running 
«down defenseless men like foxes. 

Mark Twain in his “Huckleberry Finn ”—one of 
the most powerful American stories—has drawn a 
truthful picture of a mob cowed by one man confront- 
ing them—jeering them—with gun in hand ready for 
the first that dare approach. 
‘were imposed on a mob of lynchers that they should 
-draw lots for one of their number to meet the prisoner 
in single combat, pistol to pistol, the whole gang would 
sneak away. Yet of this meanness they are uncon- 
scious; they regard themselves as gallant gentlemen. 
And no doubt those dastardly “White Caps,” in flog- 
ging men and women, consider themselves protectors 
of society instead of what they are—the very rottenness 
of a decaying society. 

If these evil signs of our time, in this western 
world, be scrutinized, they will be found indications of 
the lapse and decay of asocial order built on beliefs now 
discredited. The old dogmas legitimated autocracy, 
priestly despotism, espionage; human laws, interests, 
liberties, were of too little importance to be studied by 
men exploring a supernatural universe. The inquis- 
itor, being without place in the republican constitu- 
tion, must form a petty despotism for himself. He 
must gather with foul birds of alike feather. That such 
are foul,—grotesque and vulgar successors of great 
oppressors,—inspires a hope that they will not be able 
to arrest the evolution of an American civilization. 
But we may rest assured that if such disintegrating 
anti-social forces are ever checked, it must be by the 
development of a moral order very different from that 
of medizvalism, which is daily decaying around us, and 
setting free such malarious plagues. 

SENSATION AND MEMORY. 

The primal condition of knowledge is sensation. All 
knowledge has its root in sensation, and without sen- 
sation there could be no knowledge. 


It is certain that if it 
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Sensation is a process which, under certain circum- 
stances, takes place in living matter when influenced 
by its surroundings. Take for instance a moner which 
you may keep on a watch crystal in a drop of water. 
Expose the moner to light and the light will excite its 
activity; touch it with a pin, dipped before in acetic 
acid, it will flee from the offensive object. Throw 
something in its way on which it can feed and it will 
seize it. It will be affected differently by different 
things, but similarly under similar conditions, and will 
react accordingly. 

Sensation is a psychical phenomenon. When a 
moner is affected by and responds to irritations, it be- 
haves in such a way as to leave no doubt that there is 
on a small scale and ina very simple condition the self-. 
same power at work which we feel active in our con- 
sciousness. Like ourselves, the moner is a sentient be- 
ing, a creature that is endowed with feeling. ‘ Psy- 
chical,’ accordingly, we call all phenomena of sensa- 
tion from the simplest feeling of pleasure or pain, or 
indifferent perceptive impressions to the most com- 
plex states of conscious thought and purposive will. 

Mr. G. J. Romanes considers as the characteristic 
feature of psychic acts the faculty of choice.* This may 
be true. In making a special selection, in giving pref- 
erence to one kind of food or another, a micro-organ- 
ism will best show its psychical qualities; but the es- 
sential feature of psychic life, it appears, is sensation 
or the property of feeling which we must suppose to 
accompany certain movements of a creature and which 
is most plainly recognized in the way a creature makes 
a choice. A sieve certainly discriminates also between 
the coarser and finer particles which are thrown on its 
wires, but no one will call the selection made in this 
way a psychical act on the part of the sieve. 

It may be objected, that a sieve is a dead body not 
moving about nor showing self-motion, and the selec- 
tion made by it is mere mechanical work. The sieve as 
such does not possess the life ofan organism, but its par- 
ticles, the wood and the wires, will, under certain con- 
ditions, exhibit the same self-motion of which all matter 
is possessed. The molecules of wood, for instance, will 
embrace the oxygen of a flame as fervidly as a lover 
rushes into the arms of his mistress. Self-motion is no 
special and exclusively characteristic feature of psychic 
life, it is a universal property of matter. On the 
other hand we should bear in mind that the motions 
of life-structures are not exempt from the laws of me- 
chanics. Living bodies are mechanisms just as much 
as machines, the only difference is that they are living 
machines. In a machine the motion is transmitted 
from the fire-place and boiler to other parts of the ma- 
chine. In an organism the smallest particle has a 


* See Alfred Binet, ‘‘ The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms,"’ p. 109. Open 
Court Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
M. Binet’s work will be published within the present month. 
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fire-place and boiler of its own from which it derives 
motor power. All animals and plants are such living 
machines. The main difference between plants and 
animals is that the latter develop the phenomena of 
psychical life which, save in the rudimentary form of 
mere potentialities, can not be found in the former 
nor in any other province of nature. 

Of the existence of feeling, we have the most inti- 
mate and immediate knowledge, for we ourselves are 
feeling. Feeling is a fact; it is the most indubitable 
fact of all; and all knowledge rests onit. Psychology 
accepts this fact as the basic datum of its investiga- 


tions and must attempt to reduce all more complicated 


phenomena of psychic life to simple feelings. 

Every single feeling appears to us most simple, 
but this does not exclude that, in fact, it is a very 
complicated phenomenon. 

The question as to the origin of feeling is an un- 
solved problem still, and we cannot so soon hope for 
a satisfactory solution. This much, however, can be 
safely stated, that we must expect the solution of this 
problem from biological investigations. Feeling does 
not come into the protoplasma of organisms from 
transcendent spheres. The conditions of feeling must 
exist in the inorganic matter of our world, and the ap- 
pearance of the phenomena of sensation, will be found 
to depend upon a special form in which the molecules 
of protoplasma combine and disintegrate. 

If the same irritation, in a moner, is repeated, the 
animalcule will show a greater ability to respond to 
the occasion. In other words, the monér possesses 
memory. A previous sensation has predisposed it to 
react more readily to the second and third irritation 
and we must ask, How is that possible? 

We can observe that the irritation affecting the 
moner produces certain chemical changes in its sub- 
stance, and also the motions of the animalcule are in 
the same way accompanied by such changes in the 
protoplasma. The process of life, even if the creature 
is at rest, is an unceasing activity. Oxygen is con- 
stantly being absorbed and food assimilated while the 
waste products are excreted in the form of carbonic 
acid and in other decompositions. The rebuilding of 
the life-substance by assimilation takes place in such 
away as to preserve the old arrangement of mole- 
cules. Even on the skin of the hand a scar remains 
visible years after the wound is healed, because the 
form and arrangement once produced is preserved: it 
is transmitted from the old substance to the new 
growth of cells developing therefrom. This preserva- 
tion and transmittance of form is the physiological 
condition of memory. If certain changes which take 
place in living substance are accompanied by sensa- 
tion, the preservation of certain physiological forms, 
produced by such changes, will preserve the corre- 


sponding forms of sensation also. They are registered 
in the protoplasma similarly as a speech is recorded 
on the tin-foil of the phonograph. If the physiological 
forms of sentient matter are called into activity by 
some stimulus, it will reproduce in a weaker form the 
corresponding sensation just as the phonograph will 
reproduce the speech. 

Memory, therefore, is the psychological aspect of 
the preservation of physiological forms in sentient sub- 
stance and is as such the conditioning factor in the de- 
velopment of knowledge from sensation. 

The arrangement of the molecules becomes more 
and more adapted to the impression of their surround- 
ings. Thus under the constant influence of special 
irritations, special senses are created. Given ether- 
waves of light and sensation, and in the long process 
of evolution an eye will be formed; given air-waves 
of sound and sensation, and in the long process of evolu- 
tion an ear will be formed. Thus sensation, with the 
assistance of memory adapting itself to its conditions, 
produces the different sense-organs. 

The different sense-organs possess their “specific 
energies,’ as Johannes Miller calls their inherited 
memory * of reacting in a special and always the same 
way upon irritation. Irritations of the eye produce 
in the optic nerve sensations of light, and irritations of 
the ear prodice in the auditory nerve sensations of 
sound, even if there be neither light nor sound, but 
other causes, as, for instance, electric currents. The 
percepts of vision are felt as images which we project 
outside of ourselves to places where, by the experience 
of touch, we have become accustomed to expect their 
presence. 

A new percept of a thing that has been perceived 
before, will, under ordinary conditions, be recognized 
as the same. The new percept producing in the sen- 
sory nerves the same form of motion as the old per- 
cept of the same thing, finds certain brain-structures 
predisposed to receive it. Being produced in struc- 
tures shaped by all the former percepts, it at the 
same time re-awakens their memories. All living bo- 
dies have thus become store-houses of innumerable 
memories, which are treasured up since organized life 
began on earth and are transmitted and added to from 
generation to generation. 

The percepts of our senses, being specialized acts 
of feeling, are the elements of our psychic life. They 
are the facts (or if you so please the ultimate facts) 
given by reality; and it is from them that we derive all 
the knowledge we have. From them all our abstrac- 
tions grow, our concepts, our formal thought, our ideas, 
and even our ideals. All the higher intellectual and 
spiritual life of man’s consciousness, the schemes of 


a * See Oren Court, Nos. 6 and 7: Ewald Hering, ‘‘Memory as a General 
Function of Organized Matter."’ 
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the inventor, the fancies of the poet, and the theories 
of the philosopher, blossom forth from, and can be 
reduced to, the simple data of perception. 

The simple phenomenon of sensation has in the long 
process of evolution grown highly cemplex. The nerves 
of animals being centralized in the brain, their feelings 
form a multifarious unity which is called conscious- 
ness. The unity of consciousness is not (as has been 
supposed in former centuries) the life-principle, nor 
is it the soul of the animal, and still less is it a sub- 
stance existing independent of the body of that crea- 
ture. On the contrary it is the product of the whole 
organization. Consciousness is a very complex and un- 
stable state, consisting of many half-conscious and 
sub-conscious feelings, which in a healthy state of 
mind are focused in the present object of attention. 

The whole organism with its structures and forms, 
in so far as we consider its psychical side, is called the 
soul of that organism.. Soul, therefore, we define as 
the psychical aspect of all the organic forms of our 
body. 

Mind is a synonym of soul. However, the word soul 
is used with special preference when we refer to our 
emotional life, while mind rather denotes the intel- 
lectual activity of the organism. When we speak of 
spirit, we think of soul-life without having any ref- 
erence to the bodily forms in which it manifests it- 
self. .In the same way we speak of “the spirit of a 
book” and “ the spirit of the age.” If “spirit” is sup- 
posed to have an independent existence of itself, the 
word becomes synomynous with “ghost.”’ 

We sum up: 

Memory is the law of preservation of psychic forms. 
From simple sensations it has produced sensory per- 
ceptions in well-organized semse-organs, and then from 
the perceptions of the sense-organs the concepts 
of the mind. In the further progress of evolution we 
reach the domain of knowledge represented in ab- 
stract ideas with all their rich and varied forms of 
thought, which lead man into the provinces of science, 
art, religion, and philosophy. P. C. 


DREAMS, SLEEP, AND CONSCIOUSNESS. 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY BY GEORGE M. GOULD, M. D. 


I. PREFATORY. 


The design of this paper is to study the nature of conscious- 
ness .and of its origin, from the facts of sleep and dreams. But 
since even one’s own dreams are vague and elusive, those of an- 
other person must be particularly so, and, it therefore seems ne- 
cessary to depend mainly upon one’s own dreams for data. Hence 
the apparent egotism of the references to follow. 

The facts supposed to be known are, some of them, as follows. 
A sensory, afferent, or centripetal nerve is one that conveys an im- 
pulse from an outlying or peripheral point towards the spinal cord 
and brain. In some ganglionic centre it becomes an efferent, cen- 


trifugal, or motor impulse, that is conveyed by the appropriate 
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nerve to the muscles of the part first stimulated, and this part is 
accordingly moved or becomes otherwise functional. Stimulus of 
the nerve leading from the skin, at any point in its course, produces 
the same motion, and an electrode, thrust into the cortical centre, 
also produces it. But the action of this centre is also directed by 
the consciousness or will: we can move the foot without its having 
been hurt. Consequently, commissural, or associate fibres, must 
proceed from the motor centre to the organ of consciousness to 
convey its impulses to this organ, and yet others to convey man- 
dates from consciousness to the motor centre. It is the same with 
every sense-centre; it must have afferent and efferent fibres uniting 
it with the higher centre of consciousness, These facts necessitate 
a localization of the organ of consciousness. Such cases as ‘‘ The 
American Crowbar Case,” and a thousand observations in vivi- 
section and pathology, show that this organ is located in the frontal 
lobes of the brain. The theory of sleep and dreams now assumed 
is, that in sleep, all the subordinate centres of sensation and mo- 
tion are non-functional, neither influencing the activities of the 
organ of consciousness nor influenced by it, and that dreaming is 
the mimic play of the organ of consciousness without the stimulus, 
the inhibition, or the data—-maseria/— habitually furnished by the 
subordinate centres. 


Il. WHAT IS SLEEP? 

So long as physiologists have not accurately determined the 
physiological conditions of sleep, we cannot be dogmatic in our 
definitions. But whatever else it may be, it is essentially a condi- 
tion of rest, Our waking life is characterized as a life of action, 
that is, of the outlay of force We picture to ourselves the great 
motor centres of the brain and cord as undoubtedly recouping 
themselves, even during waking activity, from the great manufac- 
tory of force, the digestive and assimilative system; but it is also 
necessary to suppose that, during waking, we are, as it were, 
‘‘ running down," trenching closer and closer upon both the store 
in reserve and the power of ready manufacture, so that a time at 
last arrives when all expenditure must cease and the process of re- 
storage and restoration must have sole sway. Nervous phenomena 
are plainly phenomena of the discharge, guidance, and distribution 
of force. Functional activity everywhere exhausts, and necessi- 
tates periods of rest, regeneration, and restorage. It is this dynamic 
aspect of the question that is certain and suggestive. Sleep may 
be thus partly defined as the cessation of the functional activities 
of the sensory and motor centres that habitually consist in the re- 
ception or the discharge of force. Organs, whether of motion, 
sensation, or co-ordination, are not now pushed into action by the 
messages of command from the resting or sleeping centres. I am 
aware that this does not account for the difference that undoubt- 
edly exists between the rest of sleep and that of waking. There 
is, of course, some mystery here, though I do not believe it a pro- 
found one. When awake, whether resting, or the origin of muscu- 
lar contractions, a motor centre is probably the source of continu- 
ous discharge. All muscles have ‘one, many are required to be 
persistently innervated, and any or all may instantly require power. 
But in sleep the function of regeneration of nerve-force predomi- 
nates over the discharging function. One organ cannot at the same 
moment perform two totally different acts or functions equally 
well, and hence one must be paramount. Now, unless discharging, 
a centre cannot affect either muscles or consciousness. If it do not 
affect muscles, it rests. If in addition it do not affect consciousness, 
it sleeps. When, in all motor and sensory centres the regenera- 
tion or restorage function predominates over the discharging func- 
tion, and when, therefore, the organ of consciousness receives from 
them no discharges, we have the general condition of sleep. Per- 
manent predominant discharging constitutes the waking condition 
of centres, single or general; permanent predominant regeneration 
of nerve-force constitutes sleep. In this, as in many other respects, 
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it is highly interesting to find, as has lately been done,* that the 
rena] secretion of the sleeping-hours is distinctly stimulant and 
convulsivant, while that of the waking hours is soporific and nar- 
cotic. We thus see that by some not-understood method nature 
eliminates during wakefulness the material of the blood that would, 
if kept in it, dull the keen edge of action, whilst on the other hand, 
there is during sleep, strained out of it materials that would spur 
the centres into wakeful activity. This fact is very suggestive + 


III. WHAT IS CONSCIOUSNESS? 

A simple reflex act is one that proceeds from a single stimulus 
without the implication of other possibly-related centres. The sub- 
sidiary centre intermediating the motor response is sufficient to 
effect the objects of the act. If the act is more than reflex, if more 
than one centre has to intermediate the complex act, the impulse 
must proceed from a higher co-ordinating focus that uses the sub- 
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present incitants to action: all stimuli are wanting, all subordinate 
centres are functionless, What material has it to work upon? From 
what data must it now proceed? Plainly, those of memory only. 
But in dreams it is a striking fact that remembered things are not 
orderly, they do not correspond to reality, but are fantastic and 
untrustworthy. Why, then, does the waking and sleeping memory 
differ in such a bighly important matter as correspondence with re- 
ality? Evidently because in sleep the control of reality is not 
present; because memory is a function of subordinate centres as 
well as of consciousness. No more satisfactory conception of 
memory can be given than that its physical basis consists in a faint re- 
production of the same ganglionic discharges that took place in full 
force at the time of the original sensation or action. If, therefore, 
the subordinate sensori-motor centres are not discharging toward 
ness-centre, all that is left in this centre is ‘Ae memory 
of a memory,—and, in fact, such a designation alone conveys a con- 


the consci 


ordinate centres as its media or instruments. The centre of a sim- 
ple reflex act may be called presentative, that or those of others 
placed over them, representative. Consciousness may tentatively 
be considered as the single and highest co-ordinating focus of all 
the representative centres, or the unique re-representative one. 


ception of the unreal and ghost-like nature of the memory of the 
dreaming consciousness. This centre in dreaming acts weakly and 
faintly in the same way that it formerly acted strongly when fed by 
the full forces of its waking subordinates. But in sleeping it re- 
mains without the control of reality, which is always logical or 


Hither proceed the centripetal lines of stimuli from all points of 
the periphery. But a moment's consideration shows us it is not 
only a focus, and one exercising a re-representative function alone. 
The primary object of all stimulation is reaction; hence, like all 
its subordinates, it is also, and in fact largely, directional, execu- 
tive, governmental. In sleep the subordinate or representative 
centres are not functional, no peripheral stimulus reaches it, and 
-it issues no orders to underlying centres of motion. 


IV. DOES CONSCIOUSNESS SLEEP? 

Sometimes we have dreams in sleeping, sometimes we do not. 
Strict examination of our waking consciousness shows it is not a 
matter of memory: we do not dream all the time when asleep; 
we sometimes forget our dreams. Upon waking, we sometimes 
clearly remember our dreams, at other times our memory is con- 
fused; or, again, we are only certain that we have dreamed, but 
without a trace of what it is we dreamed; and lastly, we are often 
perfectly sure we had no dreams. Moreover, as all vital functions 
must have their rhythmical periods of rest, even the heart and 
lungs being no exception, so the organ of consciousness must sleep. 
In this fact lies the explanation of what must be considered the 
pathological character of the consciousness of a vivid and continu- 
ous dreamer. An organ of consciousness, if kept by its own hy- 
perzsthesia, or by the fevers and abnormalities of its subordinate 
centres, or by the unremitting bombardment of multiform sense- 
stimulation, in a condition of unrest, must exercise an irregular 
and poor waking control of the body. If the general never slept, 
his army would soon sleep—the sleep of the vanquished. Forced 
wakefulness was the most horrible of ancient tortures. The phy- 
sician well knows that his prognosis often depends upon the effect 
of his hypnotic. 

V. THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE DREAMING AND THE 

WAKING CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The waking consciousness, as we have seen is the highest uni- 
fying centre of the whole organism. It is the focus wherein mem- 
ories of all past experiences are correlated with all present stimuli 
or motives, and whence the command is given that is best to sub- 
serve the preservation of the organism. The dreaming conscious- 
ness} in the first place, is evidently deprived of the great body of 

* Lecons sur les auto-intoxicants dans les maladies. Par Ch. Bouchard. 

t It is also curious to find the popular belief that relatively more births 
occur in the small hours of the night, is scientifically true—see Dr. Swayne in 
Bristol Medico-Chirurgical Yournal, Sept. 1888. One wonders whether the 
common belief that more deaths occur in these hours is also true. 


+ Unless specified, and especially now, I mean by the dreaming conscious- 
mess, the placidly, reflectively, dreaming one,—not that peculiar one in which 


obedient to the law of causality; and hence, in so acting, it must 
be illogical and fantastical. 


VI. ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE WAKING CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The organ of consciousness is single, specialized, and local- 
ized. Dreams show us that while the habitual sensori-motor func- 
tions and all stimuli are absent, consciousness may be intensely 
active. Its essential functions are preserved in sleep, and this, 
were it a cerebrally diffused organ, would be impossible. From of 
old consciousness has been compared to the constriction of an 
hour-glass through which the sand must pass grain by grain. But 
one train of ideas can occupy consciousness at one time, and it is 
always a train, a line, a succession of single stimuli, to which it 
reacts. This is equivalent to saying that it reacts to the strongest 
stimulus presented at any one instant. This is its simple form, 
best illustrated in the consciousness of the dog. where it is always 
and as it were, mechanically responsive to the presented object. 
However obedient and engrossed by a duty or demand upon its at- 
tention, let there suddenly appear another stimulus,—another dog, 
a physiological need, etc.,—and previous objects of attention are, 
as it were, annihilated in the total engrossment of consciousness 
with the new object. It is the same with almost all animals. Re- 
membrance of past danger in all hunted animals keeps conscious- 
ness keenly alert to the signs of danger, so that the appearance, 
even the thought of such signs, at once floods the organ of con- 
sciousness with powerful stimuli, to the exclusion of all others. 
Indeed, it does not seem absurd to suspect that the escape from 
danger has been the strongest factor in the development of con- 
sciousness. It would certainly emphasize the quality or ability of 
differentiating self as the object of consciousness, and setting it 
clearly forth as the chief object of solicitude. An animal rises in 
the scale of intelligence just in proportion as it is capable of pre- 
serving clear memories of past experiences individual or racial, and 
of fusing these with the present stimulus so that the resultant ac- 
tion shall most successfully secure the preservation of himself and 
his species. The essence of the matter consists in this fusing pro- 
cess, and the consciousness of man differs in no essential charac- 
teristic from that of animals except that, at the instant of fusing, 
a wider sweep of possible results, a more reflective weighing of 
more diverse experiences and complex motives, enters into the 
count. Extension of the weighing time, complexity of the pon- 
dered objects, and delicacy of the balancing mechanism—these are 
but differing degrees of the same powers that belong to both alike. © 


the suffering struggling consciousness is vehemently endeavoring to arouse 


subordinate centres,—a condition strangely called ‘‘ nightmare."’ 
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The first to be evolved must have been the extension of the weigh- 
ing time. The mechanical jumping from one presented object to 
another with unpondering rapidity is naive but primitive. That 
the serpent in all antiquity has been worshiped as the wisest of 
animals, may have been because we catch in the restrained glitter 
of his eye the ability to ponder conflicting motives and stimuli 
longer than others. Action does not follow stimulus with the 
celerity of a mechanical force. In the struggle for existence, that 
animal would rise above his, mates, which, other things being 
equal, could at will prolong the time between the reception of 
competing stimuli and the resulting action. With this ability would 
go, pari passu, the ability to handle more varied stimuli and mo- 
tives. Delicacy of equilibration of multiform forces held long in 
suspense, is only possible to the highest human consciousness, and 
is its superb characteristic.* Thus to hold in suspense many com- 
peting stimuli, and weigh them accurately, would require a large 
and complexly organized centre such as the frontal lobes, whose 
human development has been exactly proportional to the growth 
of intelligence. After a period of imaginative excitement or crea- 
tive intellectual work I have a sense of constriction and tension in 
the frontal lobes, and especially of the right side. + 


VII. ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE DREAMING CONSCIOUSNESS. 

It is of the very nature of the waking consciousness that it 
must be always responsive to some stimulus; that it must be 
equally responsive to either of the many and varied possible 
stimuli; and, lastly, that it must respond to a stimulus of low 
intensity, however delicate it may be. It is this delicacy of ac- 
tion that I wish to emphasize. Irritation at extreme or unneces- 
sary noises; esthetic pain at crude and loud colors; sensitiveness to 
differences of stimulus of any kind; distinguishes the highly organ- 
ized personality. There is no bolometer or other instrument of 
precision delicate enough to measure the inconceivable minuteness 
of the force that is sufficient to influence consciousness. This 
quality proves of profound service in sleep. When the animal or 
man lies down to sleep, I think that, at first, consciousness also 
sleeps, since to some extent it also must yield obedience to the 
general law of the rhythm and rest. When sleep is permitted, it 
is because it is safe to permit it. Hence sleep may at first be 
dreamless with less danger to the organism. But, since the struggle 
for existence began, the sleeper has needed a sefitinel to stand 
watch over him, and be on the alert for any one of his thousand 
enemies. When one thinks of the manifold agencies of harm such 
as fire, robbers, impure air, malposition of the body, too great 
heat or cold, physiological needs or pathological conditions, etc , 
étc., to which the best protected and most civilized people are 
liable, and how insecurely most of us sleep,—and when we add to 
all these all the dangers and enemies and perplexities of the savage 
or the higher animals, we can then vividly realize how necessary such 


* Discriminative attention is a human faculty, and appears to be either a 
selective receptivity of the organ of consciousness, an exclusive reception by 
it of one kind of stimulus, or the exclusive direction of its innervation upon a 
single or a special set of subordinate motor centres. 


+ Still another indication is the fact daily observed by every physician, that 
eye-strain is a frequent and persistent cause of frontal headaches. It may be 
worth noting that, like the centre of articulate speech, the organ of conscious- 
ness must, by its very nature, be a single organ. Bilateral symmetry is the law in 
most other functions of the body and its nervous mechanism. Speaking evo- 
lutionally, articulate speech is an accidental afterthought, and so must be lo- 
cated upon one side or the other of the two-sided brain. Upon which side, is 
not only not invariable, but it is even found to follow—or cause?—the educa- 
tion of the opposite hand for intellectual work. In a recent very interesting 
case the speech-centre was proved to be localized upon the left side, because, 
though the man was left-handed for everything else, the one intellectual act of 
writing was done with the right hand. Arguing from analogy, it might be 
supposed that the organ of cogsciousness for right-handed people would be 
found in the left frontal lobe, since the right hand is the one most generally 
used for intellectual things as writing, gesturing, etc. There are other con- 
siderations that would argue the reverse. 
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a sentinel is for the preservation of the organism and the species. 
That the period of the exhaustion of consciousness is more brief, 
that its resumption of function would be moré speedy, than with 
other organs, goes without saying, and especially since its function 
is mainly equilibrational, directional, mirror-like, re-representative, 
—not creative, remoulding, motor or representative. I am certain 
that my dreams grow more vivid toward the time of awaking, just 
as I have no dreams in the first hours of sleep. My own dreams 
also show plainly the sentry-like function of the dreaming con- 
sciousness. I am very sensitive to malposition of the body in 
sleep. Pressure upon a nerve-trunk is with me extremely prone to 
produce the phenomenon popularly known as ‘‘ sleep” of a limb. 
For this reason I sleep upon a hard bed, and I can sleep in but one 
position, upon my back without pillow, and without flexion of any 
limb. If by accident these conditions are broken during sleep, I 
have as a result a peculiar experience that has happened to me re- 
peatedly and all through my life. My dream at first takes ona 
tinge of impending danger until I become aware that I must awaken 
myself. The labor of doing this is both powerful and painful. I 
am truly conscious of my effort, of a ‘struggle with my dormant 
members. The energy spent in endeavoring to arouse myself is tre- 
mendous. At first I can perhaps move but one finger, then I can 
bring other fingers into the control of the will, finally the alternate 
flexions and extensions include the hand, and I may have to wave 
and thrash the hand and arm for sometime before arousing a suffici- 
ent overflow of stimulus to reach other motor centres and spur into 
the condition of ‘‘awake” all the sensory and motor centres of the 
body. Sometimes the head is the movable part, and this is rotated 
from side to side with ever increasing extent and quickness, until 
the general arousing is attained. All this is to me an indication of 
the sentinel function of consciousness during sleep, of its quick 
response to slight stimuli, of its directional control of subordinate 
and representative centres directly intermediating muscular action. 
It also shows that it is executive only through its agents. Its motor 
commissural fibers must end in the direct motor centres about the 
fissure of Rolando. But it also implies that its sensory fibers are, 
in part, direct, and warrants our belief that the great bundles of 
centripetal fibers proceeding from the periphery, split and whilst 
the greater number,proceeds to the direct sensori-motor or repre- 
sentative centres about the Rolandic fissure, a limited number pro- 
ceeds directly to the organ of consciousness. Such an anatomical 
arrangement would explain the sentry-like function. It would thus 
become clear why a peripheral stimulus, as a malposition of the 
body, could arouse the light-sleeping organ of consciousness, which, 
in turn, could arouse the representative or direct motor Rolandic 
centres, As will be noticed, the dynamic aspect of the question is 
always decisive, since the control of subordinate centres is only at 
first of the smallest, or most easily moved muscles, such as the 
fingers, a hand, or the head placed in unstable equilibrium. And 
not only this, —I have often had the sense of weight and discomfort 
of a limb before I had succeeded in awakening the centre that con- 
trolled that limb. The argument for direct sensory fibers to the 
organ of consciousness is still further strengthened by the frequent 
phenomenon of my sleep that follows: Upon being aroused by a 
very sudden noise I have often clearly recognized the fact that I 
hear the sound with my consciousness, if I may be pardoned the 
seeming absurdity, before I do with the auditory centre. The vibra- 
tory impact arouses consciousness a moment before it arouses audi- 
tion, The safe-guarding function of consciousness in sleep is thus 
again exemplified. In ‘‘ Science," Nov. 2, a correspondent describes 
an interesting phenomenon of his dream that also throws light upon 
this aspect of the question. The strokes of a wood-chopper were, 
in the early part of the dream, irregular and without order. They 
then became rhythmical for four strokes and then the sleeper awoke 
to find the clock striking midnight. After awaking he counted four 
beats and thus he knew that the clock-strokes brought into the 
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dream their rhythm at about the fifth stroke, and made the axe- 
strokes coincide with the clock-strokes. In other words, the sound 
and its rhythm reached consciousness directly, impressing upon it 
their own peculiarities, which persisted for a time until the stronger 
stimulation of the auditory centre aroused all the mind into ‘‘ awak- 
edness." Finally, there is one other curious illustration of the 
question that also shows the delicacy and the independence or the 
action of the sleeping consciousness. I allude to the ability possessed 
by some people of, as it were, winding up the alarum of their 
mental mechanism so that they shall awake at a given hour. I 
have known people that sleep soundly and awake habitually within 
a few minutes of the time they had, upon going to sleep, determined 
to awake themselves. My own attempts to do this always result in 
lying awake the most of the night. My alarum goes off at a soup- 
con, entirely too soon, and keeps on rattling, at a rate! 

Hypnotism, it may parenthentically be remarked, would seem 
to be the reverse of the dream-state. In the latter there is no cen- 
tripetal stimulus, the subordinate motor centres being quiescent. 
In the hypnotic state the senses are alert, the sensori-motor centres 
actively functional, but the centre of consciousness is asleep, or, 
what is the same thing, supplanted or enslaved. How this can be 
done is a mystery. However well attested one is inclined to think 
it impossible, and that it does not happen, except in the natural 
way that a pliant weak mind finds satisfaction in acting a rdle, cal- 
led the hypnotic state. 

VILL INSOMNIA, 

In passing we may note the influence of the kind of waking 
life upon the dreaming consciousness. Work, especially physical 
work, but even normal mental work, is usually followed by refresh- 


- ing and comparatively dreamless sleep. Worry, solicitude, and 


vexation, bring troubled dreams and even pronounced insomnia. 
Why is this? In normal exhaustion of the nervous centres there 
is no conflict nor unwonted excitation of the centre of consciousness. 
There is a low reserve, and investment, or action, must cease un- 
til interest or income accrues. In long-continued anxiety, how- 
ever, consciousness is stormed by a multitude of conflicting and 
continuous stimuli, leading to no definite resolve and action, and 
hence ending in a surcharge of energies, probably a real hyperemia 
and febrile excitation of the organ, that do not cease at night or 
with sleep. I do not doubt that the frontal fobes of a man dying 
finally worn out with years of care and disappointment, would, 
under the microscope, show a different condition from those of a 
healthy and happy man. On the other hand, if hyperesthesia is 
pathological, anzsthesia is certainly indicative of a poor type of 
consciousness. That must be a vegetative sort of consciousness 
that sleeps as soundly and as long as the lower centres. No nimble- 
witted man can fail to be a dreamer. My friend must be a dreamer 
of interesting dreams! One that does not dream is not exceptionally 
sympathetic, responsive, alert;—he has not highly keen sensibili- 
ties, is not nobly religious, or charitable, or aspiring. 

I have always been subject to insomnia of the following kind, — 
I am apt to have periods of paroxysmal, emotional, and imaginative 
excitement. If I am pursuing an object of study, trying to solve 
some scientific or practical problem, or if greatly interested in 
some work of art, etc., I habitually awake in the night after a short 
sleep, and at once the whole machinery of intellect, imagination, 
and consciousness is in full cry! The heart is aroused, and by the 
spur of excitement, is put into the field at full speed. It is clear 
that this organ of consciousness requires the best of blood, and a 
déal of it! All this would appear to be the overflow of nerve-force 
from the centre of consciousness along the centrifugal lines of its 
habitual discharge to the subordinate centres that are thus kept in 
a state of activity though really needing rest. All the devices for 
wooing sleep are but tricks to prevent the outflow. None of the 
methods commonly employed, help me, and they appear to be 
based upon a false principle. They generally consist in a repeti- 


tion of the same discharges, or an exercise of the same subordinate 
centres. However often we count or repeat the letters of the al- 
phabet, or in thought, walk up and down the same path, the mimic 
and weak outflow is by the same commissural fibers to the same 
subordinate centres. If I am ever able to succeed by any device 
at all, it is by deflecting, derouting, and subdividing the outflow in 
such a way that it does not flood any single subordinate centre. 
No single train or repetition of thought is allowed, the stream is 
divided so that each subsidiary centre gets such a minimum of ex- 
citation that it can resist it, and thus all are calmed. For exam- 
ple, I think for a passing moment, of each part of my body in suc- 
cession, and of each function of the same, of each sense, with the 
origin, course, and result of each sensation. Thus traversing the 
round, I, as I believe, drain off and subdivide the superabundance 
of innervation to every possible outlet. Instead of persistently 
doing something, or constantly exercising motor centres exclusively, 
it is better to trust to a mimic sensational exercise. Thoughts of 
personal motion are outgoing and stimulating, thoughts of visual 
and auditory sensations are receptive and calming. Another de- 
vice I have successfully used is to imagine myself in mid-ocean, 
becalmed, alone, not frightened, and looking out over a mono- 
chromatic ocean to all points of the compass successively, thinking 
of all the strange life in the depths below me whose bottom leads 
on and on to distant isles,—watching also the starlit space above, 
as it pales into magical sun-rises, and the ever-changing phantas- 


magoria of cloudland flows ceaselessly by. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
CHAPTER XX/X.—Continued. 
“ How is the Lady Bergau?”’ asked the Princess, of 
her attendant, the little Gotlinde Thurn. 

“Very ill, your Highness. She has been much dis- 
turbed by the sudden departure of her husband, and © 
her confinement is expected every hour.” 

“Bergau gone away?” asked the Princess, in as- 
tonishment. 

“The Sovereign has commissioned him to purchase 
some porcelain curiosities in a distant city.” 

The Princess looked significantly at her confidant. 

“Forgive me, your Highness, if I venture to say,” 
continued the lady-in-waiting, “that we are all indig- 
nant. Bergau, it is said, had a scene yesterday with 
the strange lady at the Pavilion; and this morning 
early the Sovereign expressed himself, in giving his 
orders, in a way that made any objection out of the — 
question.” 

“What has happened at the Pavilion?” asked the 
Princess. 

“That is not known,” replied the angry lady; “but, 
from some expressions of Bergau, one may conclude 
that the stranger has raised pretensions, demanded 
an introduction at Court, and threatened to leave in 
the event of a refusal. The arrogance of the woman 
is unbearable. We all beg that your Highness will 
be gracious enough to maintain our rights.”’ 

“Good Linda, I am a dangerous ally for you,” 
replied the Princess, sorrowfully. 


* Translation copyrighted. 
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The birthday of the Princess was kept both by the 
Court and city. Many people wore gala dresses; 
numbers pressed with their congratulations into the 
ante-chamber of the princely daughter. The Princess 
received in full dress on this day. She appeared for 
the first time out of mourning, and looked lovlier than 
ever. In aside room, the door of which was open, 
stood the tables, which were covered with presents. 
Much were the splendid dresses which the Sovereign 
had ordered for his daughter admired by the ladies; 
and scarcely less so the beautiful miniature work of 
the Magister by the connoisseurs. 

About three o’clock the concert began in the gar- 
dens of the castle. Gentlemen and ladies of the 
nobility, the officials, and citizens, entered the space 
marked out for them. The numerous attendants of the 
Princess greeted the ladies of the company and ar- 
ranged them in a large circle, behind which were the 
gentlemen, forming a dark setting; on one side the 
families of the Court, on the other those of the city. 
The guests accommodated themselves easily to the 
compulsory mathematical line; it was only on the city 
side that there was any irregularity. The new city 
councillor Gottlieb, a distinguished butcher, pushed 
in from behind his wife and daughter, and placed him- 
self squarely in the front row; and it required the pos- 
itive directions of the lady-in-waiting to make him re- 
treat to his place. | 

“I pay the taxes,” said Gottlieb, stubbornly, to 
those about him; but even from his neighbors he was 
the object of a disapproving smile. 

_ When Ilse entered this society of strangers with 
her husband, she felt alarm at the cold, inquisitive 
looks directed at her from all sides. The Chamber- 
lain conducted her to the first lady-in-waiting. The 
Baroness bowed in cool acknowledgment, and pointed 
to the place where she was to be stationed—at the 
end of the Court side, opposite the entrance. The 
royal party, preceded by the Marshals, made their 
appearance punctually; the Princess, radiant and smil- 
ing, on the arm of the Sovereign; the young Princes 
behind. The ladies’ dresses rustled like a forest of 
trees, as they bent in, deferential salutation; behind 
them the heads of the assembled gentlemen dropped 
with solemn movement. The Princess executed a cir- 
cular bow—a consummate piece of Court f/echniqgue— 
and proceeded to walk about the line. The sun 
shone with summer warmth, and all rejoiced in the 
beautiful day and in the happiness of the child whose 
birthday was now celebrated. The Princess looked 
enchantingly lovely, and showed, by her noble ap- 
pearance and gracious manners, how well fitted she 
was to do the honors of a Court. The ladies-in-wait- 
ing preceded her, beckoning to individuals to come 
forward, and mentioning the names of those who were 
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strangers to the Princess. She had a kind word for 
every one, or a nod and sweet smile, which made all 
feel that they were the object of her attention. The 
Sovereign, to-day, appeared among his citizens with 
the self-possession of a family father. 

“A large number of old friends and acquaintances,” 
he remarked, to the head Burgomaster. “I knew 
that this would. be quite after my daughter’s own 
heart. Itis the first time since her severe trial that 
she has had the opportunity to meet again so many 
that have taken a friendly interest in her life.” 

But none of the ladies there looked with such 
eager attention on the circle of the Princess as Ilse. 
She forgot her anger at the prejudices of class, and 
the annoyances attendant on her solitary position 
among these strangers, and looked unceasingly at the 
young Princess. Like all present, she felt the charm 
of her gracious manner. This facility of giving pleas- 
ure to others in a few minutes by merely a look or 
word, was quite new to her. She looked back anx- 
iously at Felix, who was watching the graceful move- — 
ments of the Princess with pleasure. She came near, 
and Ilse heard her questions and answers to the for- 
tunate ones with whom she was more familiar. Ilse 
saw that the Princess cast a fleeting glance at her, and 
that her expression became more serious. The Prin- 
cess had lingered witha lady who stood in front of 
Ilse, inquiring with interest after the health of her 
sick mother; she now passed slowly by Ilse, bowing 
her head almost imperceptibly, and said, in a low voice, 
‘“‘T hear you intend to leave us.” 

The unexpected question, and coldness of the tone 
and look, aroused the pride of the Professor’s wife, 
and, under the flash of her large eyes, the Princess 
also became more erect, and they exchanged a mutual 
glance of hostility, as Ilse answered: 

“Your Highness will pardon me! I-shall remain 
with my husband.” 

The Princess looked at the Professor: again a pleas- 
ant smile passed over her face, and she continued her 
progress. Ilse also turned quickly toward her husband, 
but he was looking about innocently, and, pleased with 
the world, he had not observed the little scene. 

The Sovereign, however, had; for he stepped right 


across the space to Ilse, and began: 


“Among old acquaintances we also greet ofr new 
ones. Not that this expression is applicable in your 
case to me and the Hereditary Prince; for we owe 
thanks to you for the hospitality of your home; and 
we rejoice to show you to-day the circle in which we 
live. I lament that your father is not among us. | 
cherish the greatest respect for the useful activity of 
his life; and I know how to value all his services to 
agriculture. He has obtained a prize at the Agricul- 
tural Exhibition; pray convey my congratulations to 
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him. 1 hope his example will be followed throughout 
the country.” 

The Sovereign well understood how to make up 
for the neglect of his Court to Ilse. A Professor’s 
wife has many objections to Court usages and high 
rank; but when well-deserved praise is accorded by 
princely lips, before a distinguished assembly, to those 
she loves, it affords her the greatest pleasure. After 
the annoying question of the daughter, the striking 
attention of the father was a great satisfaction. Ilse 
gave the Sovereign a look of deep thankfulness, 
and he now turned kindly to her Felix, and re- 
mained long talking with him. When at last he went 
on to others, the uncommon consideration he had 
shown the strangers before the assembled company 
had the usual result; the gentlemen of the Court now 
thronged round Ilse and the Professor, to show atten- 
tion also on their part. Ilse now looked about her 
with more composure, and observed how slowly the 
Hereditary Prince passed along the circle, singling out 
gentlemen and ladies according to a secret systematic 
rule, and at the same time stopping occasionally and 
moving his eye-glass, as if he were taking something 
into consideration. Prince Victor, on the other hand, 
pursued a thoroughly irregular course, like a comet, 
whose points could only be determined by looking out 
for the fairest faces. He had talked long with the 
daughter of the city councillor, Gottlieb, and had made 
the young lady laugh so much that she was alarmed at 
herself, colored, and held her handkerchief before her 
mouth. He then suddenly approached Ilse. 

“A horticultural exhibition like this is exceedingly 
entertaining,” he began, carelessly, as if speaking to 
an old acquaintance. “Yet, after all, there are many 
thorny cactuses to be handled.” 

“It must be very wearisome for the princely party, 
who have to speak to so many,” said Ilse. 

“Do not imagine that,” replied Victor. “It is 
pleasant to see so many people before one, who dare 
not open their mouths unless told to; princely blood 
will bear still greater fatigues for that enjoyment.” 

The company were set in motion. 
offering his arm to the Princess, led her into a great, 
richly decorated tent. The guests -followed, and a 
host of lackeys offered refreshments. After that the 
ladies seated themselves behind the royal family; the 
gentlemen standing round. Theconcert began with a 
majestic flourish of the kettledrums; and, after a short 
time, ended with a furious onslaught of fiddles. The 
Princess now noticed some of the gentlemen, but with 
less regularity than the ladies. Ilse was engaged in 
conversation with Miss von Lossau, but the Princess 
walked to where Felix Werner was standing and asked 
eager questions. The Professor became animated, 


and explained; the Princess asked more, laughed, and 
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conquering weapons for a whole year. 
her powers to-day even upon a cabbage-head.”’ 


The Sovereign 


answered. The officious Lord High Steward glanced 
at the clock. It was high time for the ladies of the 
Court to dress for dinner, but the Sovereign nodded to 
him, looked contentedly at the Princess, and, in the 
best of humor said to his son: “To-day she reigns; 
we will willingly wait.” 

“My dear Highness forgets us all, she is so engros- 
sed with the stranger,’’ whispered Miss von Thurn, to 
Prince Victor. 

“Calm your faithful heart, Dame Gotlinde,” said 
Victor. “Our Lady Bradamante has not used her 
She would try 


The following morning the Princess sat among her 
ladies, and they talked, as usual, of the previous day, 
admired the Princess, condemned a little those who 
were absent, and expressed astonishment at the toilet 
and manner of several city ladies. 

“But your Highness did not speak to the wife of 
the City Treasurer.” exclaimed Gotlinde Thurn; “ the 
poor woman took it as a slight, and cried after ms 
concert.” 

“Where was she standing?” asked the Princess. 

“Near the stranger,” answered Gotlinde. 

“Ah, it was on that account,” said the Princess. 
“What is she like?” 

“A round little woman, with brown eyes and red 
cheeks. My brother lodges in her house; that is how 
I know her. She makes admirable tarts.” 

“ Make up for it to her, Linda,” said the Princess; 
“say something kind to her for me.” 

“May I tell her that your Highness has heard of 
her excellent cherry-brandy, and would be glad to have 
a few bottles of it? That would make her more than 
happy.” 

The Princess nodded. 

“ The daughter of the City Councillor Gottlieb,” said 
the Baroness Hallstein, “has become quite a belle.” 


“Prince Victor forgot everybody in his attentions 
to her,”’ exclaimed Miss Lossau, with vexation. 


“You may congratulate yourself, dear Betty,” re- 
plied the Princess, sharply, “if you are forgotten by 
my cousin. The attentions of. the Prince are gener- 
ally a source of alarm for the ladies who are favored 
with them.” 

“ But we are all grateful to you,” exclaimed Bar- 
oness Hallstein, a lady of spirit and character, “ for 
having supported the Court in opposition to the lady 
from the Pavilion. Your cool remark gave general 
pleasure.” 

“Do you think so, Wally?” said the Princess, 
thoughtfuliy. “The woman is proud, and was defiant. . 
But I had wounded her first, and on a day when : had 


the advantage.” | 
(70 be continued.) 
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NOTES. 
Prof. Ernst Mach’s work upon Mechanics, Die Mechanik in 
ihrer Entwickelung, etc., has reached its second edition. 
M. Binet expects, before long, to present to our readers the 
results of some experiments upon the nature of unconscious phe- 
nomena, not as yet published. 


In his lecture before the Chicago Secular Union, Mr. Horace 


C. Bennett closed with the following remarks: 

‘*To the three eras in one’s life, birth, marriage, and death, 
should be added another, namely, the date of citizenship. ’ 

‘‘The grandeur of citizenship and individual sovereignty 
should be the first, and repeated and re-repeated lesson to every 
child. 

‘‘Every young man should be impressed, as he steps upon the 
platform of American sovereignty, with the responsibilities apd 
duties imposed; being at once the equal of all, and inferior to 
none —one of the kings of earth. We want in this country an in- 
vincible integrity, a grade of ethics, a sense of honor, and a con- 
dition of manhood and womanhood so high and universal, that 
government, in the sense of past application, will not be needed.” 


The one hundred and thirtieth anniversary of the birth of 


Robert Burns will be celebrated on Jan. 25, at the Central Music 


Hall, Chicago. Tue Oren Court will soon publish a contribu- 
tion from Gen. M. M. Trumbull upon the influence of Burns 
among the working-classes of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. The 
homely pathos, the broad humor, the exquisite delicacy of the lyric 
touches of the Scottish poet, have delighted more than the nation 
of his birth; humanity answers to the sentiment of lines like the 
following: 
Then let us pray that come it may— 
As come it will for a’ that— 
That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It's coming yet, for a’ that, 
That man to man, the warld o'er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that! 
In a letter to the Pa// Mall Gazette, touching a statement from 
a Chicago paper that he was ‘disposed to judge Spiritualism 
more or less favorably,” Prof. Huxley writes: ‘‘ The statement 
and the suggestion are alike erroneous. * * * The oldest in 
date of my spiritualistic experiences goes back about five-and 
thirty-years. It took place at the house ofa relative of mine, and 
the ‘‘ medium " was a pleasant, intelligent, well-mannered woman, 
a native of the United States, whom I will call Mrs. X. The 
chief performance was the usual pencil and alphabet business, 
and operations commenced with me as scientific witness and 
doubter general. The ease and rapidity with which that transat- 
lantic lady fooled me was, as she herself might have said, a caution. 
The name of the dead friend of whom I was thinking, was spelt out 
in no time, and I was left morally agape, while Mrs. X. followed 
up her victory, and made one after another of the company a still 
easier prey. However, as soon as I could pull myself together, 
I watched the proceedings somewhat narrowly. I noted that the 
medium's success was by no means uniform; and in the case of 
one of my friends, who enjoyed a well deserved reputation for 
outward impassibility, she failed altogether.” * * * Speaking ofa 
conversation at a dinner given by Lord Carlisle, ‘‘ I learned some- 
thing else which interested me that evening. One of the guests 
confided to me that, some time before, he had met Mrs. X. at a 
country house. In the course of a séance, my informant was told 
that the spirit of his deceased sister Mary desired to communicate 
with him, and, with gravity befitting the circumstances, he took 
his share in the interesting, and indeed touching, conversation 
which followed. At the end of the séance the company broke up 
into groups. Mrs. X. and my friend happened to stroll away 


THE OPEN COURT. iif 


from the rest toward a bay window, whereupon this brief but . 


pregnant dialogue took place:—She: Did you ever have a sister 
Mary? He: No. She: I thought not. Any one could discern, 
on very short acquaintance, that my friend was a kindhearted, 
chivalrous gentleman; but it is not everybody who would have 
perceived so shrewdly that Irish wit had, for once, been too much 


_ for Yankee ‘cuteness; and that the only chance for the culprit was 


to throw herself on the mercy of the court.” * * # 
Prof. Huxley refers to the article of his friend, Mr. Moncure 
. Conway, in THe Oren Court of Nov. 8, 1888, and to the con- 
fession of the Fox Sisters, and @ propos of the ingenious methods 
of mediums generally, remarks: ‘‘ No one deserves much blame 
for being deceived in these matters. We are all intellectually 
handicapped in youth by incessant repetition of the stories about 
possession and witchcraft in both the Old and the New Testaments. 
The majority of us are taught nothing which will help us to ob- 
serve accurately and to interpret observations with due caution. 
Very few of us have the least conception how much more difficult 
it is to make such observations and interpretations in a room full 
of people, stirred by the expectation of the marvelous, than in the 
calm seclusion of a laboratory or the solitude of a tropical forest. 
And one who has not tried it, cannot imagine the strain of the mind 
involved in sitting for an hour or twoin a dark room, on the 
watch for the dodges of a wary ‘‘medium.” A man may be an 
excellent naturalist or chemist; and yet make a very poor detective. 
But, in these investigations, those who know are aware that the 
qualities of a detective are far more useful than those of the philos- 


opher.” 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ETHICAL MOVEMENT. 


PROF. ADLER. 
Creed and Deed, cess ccc $1.00 
Sketches of Religion, based on Ethics, three lectures. 
Need of a New Moral Movement in Religion.. 10 
The Freedom of Public Worship... .... 10 
When are we Justified in Leaving our Religious Fellowship............... 10 
WM. M. GALTER. 
Success and Failure of Protestantiom......... 10 
The 6 the cece 10 
Why Unitarianism Does Not Satisfy Us... 10 
Objections to the Ethical Movement 10 
Church Disestablishment in England and America............ 
Progressive Orthodoxy and Progressive Unitarianism..................... 10 
The Duty of Liberals to their Children.... .. 
The Ethical Movement—Salter—Sheldon— Weston, three lectures........ .15 
Moral Means of Solving the Labor Question... .. 10 
Good Friday from an Ethical Standpoint.... 
What Should be Done with the Amarchists?.... 
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